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St. Louis voted three and a half to one in favor of school bonds 
to provide new buildings. It has been pointed out in this Journal 
St. Louis Votes ^^ reporting the organization of the St. Louis Survey 
Bonds for that the school board of that city was facing a shortage 
Schools Qf funds which endangered the efficiency of schools. 

The officers of the school system laid their case before the city. 
They accepted without hesitation the suggestion that a survey be 
made in order to add the testimony of outsiders to their own that 
the schools were well organized and doing good work. The whole 
matter of school support has been earnestly and fully discussed. 
The officers of the system beUeve that the public interest in educa- 
tion which has been cultivated during the campaign is one of the 
most important gains in the whole movement. The teachers have 
been a part of the organization in getting the matter clearly before 
citizens. The result shows that the citizens want good schools and 
are willing to pay for them. 

The campaigns in Minneapohs and St. Louis, both of which have 

brought enlarged resources to the schools, prove that there is one 

best way to overcome the present serious crisis in 

Campaign school finance. There should be in every city an open 

discussion of all school matters, with a full statement 

of policies and present achievements. The old-fashioned town 
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meeting voted money to schools when the need of money was made 
apparent to all the citizens. Unfortunately it is not easy in these 
days to get into communication with all the people in a city. For 
some time past, school officials have accepted as inevitable the 
separation of schools and their constituents. These campaigns 
show that a new day has come, one in which new methods of 
spreading information about schools can be devised, such as are 
very welcome to citizens. 

One of the most notable victories of a school superintendent who 
has steadfastly refused to be subordinated to a political board was 
A Weak School ^^^ ^^ Superintendent Chadsey in Detroit on Novem- 
Board and a ber 7. By an overwhelming vote in which the major- 
Strong ity was five to one, the citizens of Detroit abolished the 
upenn en en Ya,xgt board of twenty-one members elected by wards 
and substituted for it a small board of seven members elected at 
large. 

The city of Detroit has an organization which tends to empha- 
size as much as anything possibly can the political character of all 
of its governing bodies. The wards of the city of Detroit are nar- 
row strips of territory running across the whole city. Each ward 
officer of the city government thus has contact with the business 
section and with the residence section. Heretofore the members 
of the school board have been elected by wards. They have been 
dominated by political motives to an extent which has made them 
notorious. Mr. Chadsey has for a number of years appealed 
directly to the pubhc when he could not secure through this political 
board school legislation that he needed to improve the system. 
The climax came, very fortunately, just before the vote on the 
referendum for a small board. Mr. Chadsey was opposed to the 
action contemplated by the board in appointing two principals. 
In order to make his attitude perfectly clear, he read to the school 
board at its meeting immediately before election the following 
statement: 

The majority report of the Committee on Teachers and Schools recom- 
mending the appointment of Mr. Garfield A. Nichols as principal of the Berry 
School makes necessary a definite statement from the superintendent con- 
cerning the principles at issue in this matter. The rules of the Board of Educa- 
tion now in force make necessary for eligibility for appointment to the rank of 
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elementary teacher the possession of a diploma of graduation either from the 
University of Michigan, the State Teachers' College of Michigan, or a diploma 
from a state normal school or a college or a university of equal rank with the 
University of Michigan, or a diploma of graduation of the Martindale Normal 
School, or the possession of a Michigan State Life Certificate. It would seem 
to follow as a matter of course that in considering the question of the promotion 
to the rank of principal of an elementary school, the educational qualifications 
of the candidate should be one factor. It would also seem to follow that an 
elementary-school principal should be able to be the leader of his teachers and 
should be respected by the teachers as at least their equal, if not their superior, 
in educational qualifications. Mr. Nichols has no academic training beyond 
that given in the Detroit high schools, and became a regularly appointed 
teacher before the present eligibility rules went into effect. There is, there- 
fore, no question as to the legal right of the Board of Education to promote 
Mr. Nichols. There is, however, in my judgment, a very decided reason for 
objection to the advancement from the rank of a teacher to that of a principal 
of one whose qualifications are not such as to make him eligible for teaching 
in the elementary schools were he not already in the ranks. I am anxious to 
have it clearly understood that in this statement no objection to the advance- 
ment of Mr. Nichols is made on the ground of inability satisfactorily to per- 
form the duties of a principal. Mr. Nichols' record as a teacher is satisfactory 
and I do not question his administrative ability. The entire question hinges 
upon the impropriety of an action which, in effect, says to the teachers of 
Detroit, Your educational qualifications are not under consideration in cases 
of advancement to positions of higher responsibility. 

The majority report of the committee also makes pertinent a criticism of 
the present rules of the Board of Education which seems to me to be most 
justifiable. Under the present rules, the superintendent has absolutely no 
power in connection with the nomination or appointment of teachers or other 
officials, save advisory. Inasmuch as the superintendent is both by the Board 
of Education and by the community held responsible for the efficiency of the 
school system, it follows that he should be free to nominate, not merely the 
teachers, but all his official subordinates, otherwise he may find it difficult to 
carry out effectively his policies. It is from my point of view perfectly proper for 
the Board of Education to retain the power of confirmation of appointments, but 
the power of nomination should rest with the chief executive of the school system. 

The real significance of this statement comes out in the following 
editorial published by the Detroit Free Press: 

WHY YOU SHOULD VOTE FOR A SMALL SCHOOL BOARD 

In deciding whether to cast their ballots in favor of the installation of a 
small school board of seven members to be elected at large, voters will do well 
to consider that conditions on the board as at present constituted could scarcely 
be worse or more hopeless. Any change must be for the better. 
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Among the inspectors today — there are one or two exceptions — there is 
an almost total absence of any intelligent interest in educational affairs. For 
years the welfare of the pupils and the development of an effective teaching 
corps and of effective teaching methods have been questions of secondary con- 
sideration with the board members; but of late the apathy has become appall- 
ing. When the superintendent makes his annual report, a little cursory 
interest in proceedings is exhibited, but otherwise the inspectors listen to Dr. 
Chadsey only perfunctorily, if they listen at all. Their interests, their small 
talk about the board rooms, the things over which they are anxious, all have 
a political, and mostly a petty, selfish complexion. The public-school system 
may go hang; or if its interests clash with theirs, it may go to perdition. 

An illustration of this general attitude of the board was provided at the 
last meeting of the body. Two teachers had been recommended by the com- 
mittee for promotion to principalships. One was Garfield Nichols, slated to 
be given charge of the Berry School; the other. Miss Alice Donovan, selected 
to be head of the Stephens Annex. Superintendent Chadsey objected to the 
appointments on the ground that the instructors were not educationally quali- 
fied under the rules of the board, and he argued strongly that the contemplated 
action would be a detriment to the Detroit school system and an injustice to 
himself as its head. Of all the inspectors present at the meeting only one, 
S. C. Mumford, supported the superintendent. The remainder voted to con- 
firm the appointments over Dr. Chadsey's head. 

The Free Press has it on excellent authority that the situation stood about 
like this: Garfield Nichols is a son of Arthur Nichols, a Detroit public-school 
principal whose political activities, sometimes in defiance of board rules, have 
been something to be reckoned with. As one man in touch with the situation 
puts it, "Nichols is some punkins in the political field." During this campaign 
he has been working hard for the retention of the large school board. Some of 
the inspectors formerly were his critics and enemies, but they want to keep their 
jobs, and they have been glad of his aid at this juncture. Old scores have been 
forgotten, and the hatchet buried. When Nichols appeared at the board 
offices lobbying for his son, the inspectors listened gladly. They preferred his 
extremely practical political arguments to the plea of the superintendent for 
the welfare of the educational system. 

Nichols accordingly was rewarded for his work in a political way by the 
apjx)intment of his son to a place for which, under the rules of the board, the 
young man was not qualified. He was aided in his efforts by the circumstance 
that Inspector Hely, a candidate for the job of alderman from the Thirteenth 
Ward, saw some campaign advantages to himself if he could secure the promo- 
tion of Miss Donovan. There was a deal, Hely supporting the Nichols forces 
in return for the confirmation of Miss Donovan as principal at the Stephens 
Annex. It seems obvious that if the members of the school board have reached 
a depth of degradation where they are willing to sacrifice the educational 
system in order to keep themselves in office, it is full time they were legislated 
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out of office. Someone may suggest that another remedy for the existing 
condition might be the election of better ward inspectors. Well, efforts to that 
end have been practically continuous for more than twenty-five years and 
the situation today is worse, much worse, than at the beginning. 

As stated above, this incident was followed by the casting of an 
overwhelming vote in favor of Superintendent Chadsey. In com- 
menting on this situation one cannot refrain from calling attention 
to the fact that there are undoubtedly many situations in the 
United States where bold and fearless policies such as that adopted 
by Superintendent Chadsey would bring public approval. A 
weaker superintendent might have acquiesced in the action of the 
board on the ground that the board is the body representing the 
city. Many a superintendent allows himself to fall into the fallacy 
of assuming that it is his duty to recognize the will of the people as 
recorded by the board of education. So long as superintendents 
are wilhng to acquiesce in unwise action by the board, the public 
will remain ignorant of the needs of their educational system. It 
is only when a clear and definite statement is given of educational 
issues that the people know how to exercise their influence in the 
conduct of school affairs. The example of Mr. Chadsey and of the 
city of Detroit furnishes a welcome relief to the student of educa- 
tion from the rather monotonous picture which is presented in 
municipaUty after municipality, of acquiescence of superintendents 
in the weak pohcy of submitting to an ignorant and inefficient board 
of education. 

The junior high school always encounters a serious obstacle in 
the attitude of elementary-school principals. An example of this 
Junior ffigh ^^ found in the following item clipped from the 
School in Inquirer of Philadelphia, referring to the inaugura- 

PhUadelphia ^Jq^ of the junior high-school experiment in that city: 

As an experiment, the Committee on Elementary Schools yesterday decided 
to recommend to the Board of Education a concentration of seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils in one case in each of the ten school districts, provided such 
arrangement shall in no case displace any school principal. 

The form of action permits Superintendent John P. Garber and Chairman 
William Rowen of the committee to select the ten schools for the experiment, 
which is to be an extension of the plan that has been tried for six months at 
the Blaine School. 
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Superintendent Garber recommended thirty-two centers, but the com- 
mittee found itself so much divided that it was unwilling to make a wholesale 
change until the system had been tested. 

In answer to a question from John Wanamaker, Dr. Garber said that some 
of the principals feared that their schools would be lowered in rank and prestige 
by the decapitation of the seventh and eighth grades, and Simon Gratz and 
Avery D. Harrington strongly shared in this view. The latter said that school 
principals had made objections to him, while saying that they could not afford 
to express public opposition to the recommendation of the department of 
superintendence. 

The cure for the dissatisfaction of elementary-school principals 
should be sought and can be found in a concentration of attention 
on the pressing needs of Grades IV-VI. These grades have not 
been adequately organized in times past. The teachers in these 
grades have been the new and inexperienced teachers of the system, 
as contrasted with the primary teachers on the one hand and upper- 
grade teachers on the other. Non-promotions have been high. 
Drill has been regarded as the chief function of the grades, while 
the heavy withdrawal of pupils has given clear evidence that the 
pupils need something that is vital and attractive. Let elementary 
principals attack these problems and they will not miss their 
seventh and eighth grades. 

Other news items from Johet, Illinois, and Mount Vernon, Ohio, 

show that the junior high-school idea is spreading. In the latter 

city the superintendent has introduced the matter at 

H-^fl/?""!' a board meeting and the problem is being fully dis- 
High Schools , T- ? 1- ,,•„.. , . 

cussed. From Johet comes the foUowmg item, which 

shows one conception of what such a school is: 

Prophecies that the new F. E. Marsh School would develop into a junior 
high school, or into a building for domestic science or manual training, were 
made at a special meeting of the city school board yesterday afternoon. 

Inspector J. Frank Whallon declared that the time was coming when this 
new school, designed as one of the east-side centers, would pass from the ranks 
of the grade schools and be devoted to a higher course of training. Superin- 
tendent Stoops said that the building could be very rapidly adapted to either 
domestic science or manual training. 

The Board of Education of Decatur, Illinois, has adopted a 
revised set of rules and has printed these in a pamphlet so that any- 
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one who is interested can conveniently find out about the relations 
of all the school officers. The most interesting single item in this 

new set of rules can be brought out by stating that 
Reorganizing a ^j^^ ^^^j.^^ j^^g moved very far in the direction of 
School System . . -^ . 

orgamzmg a one-headed system with unified authority 

for all matters centered in the office of superintendent. It was 
pointed out in an earlier number of the Journal that the Board of 
Education of Decatur was making a careful study, under the lead 
of the superintendent, of the financial affairs of the system. As in 
many other cities, so in Decatur the board found that its finances 
need careful attention. The centralizing of the system is absolutely 
essential if economies are to be effected as completely as possible. 

The following extracts from the new rules emphasize the new 
type of organization on matters of finance and material equipment: 

The Superintendent shall be the executive officer of the Board. To him 
shall be committed -matters of instruction, discipline, and the general manage- 
ment of the schools. His shall be the duty of co-ordinating and harmonizing 
the work of the employees of the Board in every department of the system of 

schools, both educational and business It shall also be the duty of each 

other teacher or officer in the school system to co-operate with the Superin- 
tendent and furnish him any information or reports which he may require 

He shall recommend all appointments of teachers, principals and super- 
visors, and shall assign teachers their respective positions, and duties, and 
transfer principals and teachers whenever in his judgment the best interest of 
the schools will be served thereby 

Except in matters specifically charged to him by the Board from time to 
time, and for the proper performance of which he shall be responsible directly 
to the Board, the Business Manager shall work under the general direction of 
the Superintendent of Schools, who serves as the Executive of the Board 

While schools are in session, the janitors shall be under the general super- 
vision of the Superintendent of Schools. During all vacations they shall work 
as directed by the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 

In an earlier number of this Journal comment was made on the 
action of the Chicago Board of Education in dismissing teachers 

Chicago Educa- ^^° ^^^ ^°^ ^^^^ rated as incompetent by their 
tion Committee principals or by the associate superintendent. The 
Investigation action of the board has led to a number of efforts on 
the part of various organizations to secure legislative reorganiza- 
tion of the school system of the city. 
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The Education Committee of the city council began a series of 
hearings which it is expected will result in the drafting of a bill to be 
presented to the legislature. These hearings began by taking up 
the grievances of the Teachers' Federation and the various quarrels 
which the Board of Education has had with members of the 
Teachers' Federation. Hearings dealing with such matters as 
these were held in the spring, but developed little except acrimoni- 
ous charges back and forth with regard to the honesty of various 
individuals and their interest in public education. In due time the 
committee of the council was brought to recognize the fact that a 
different type of hearing would be much more productive. It has 
therefore taken a step which undoubtedly will lead to a much more 
intelhgent treatment of the local situation. What the committee 
has done in its more recent hearings is worthy of the closest study, 
because it is not unlikely that the governing bodies of other cities 
will find it necessary to go through exactly the same kind of inves- 
tigations as have been held in these recent hearings. The com- 
mittee called upon a number of the leading superintendents and 
school experts in the country to come to Chicago and answer 
questions put by the members of the committee with regard to the 
best plans for school organization. 

Superintendent Blewett was the first school officer who accepted 
the invitation of the council committee. Mr. Blewett gave an 
account of the St. Louis school organization. This was especially 
useful to the committee because St. Louis has a school statute 
which defines with perfect clearness the functions of the different 
school officers. Chicago, on the other hand, has no statutory pro- 
vision whatsoever for the superintendent of schools. There is no 
definition of his rights, and there is no legal background for his 
recommendations other than the rules of the board. These rules, 
furthermore, are not formulated in such a way as to make clear the 
relation of the superintendent to the appointment of teachers and 
other technical matters within the school system. Mr. Blewett's 
statements about the St. Louis statute were listened to with great 
interest by the committee. The committee came to recognize the 
desirability of securing by some means a clear definition of the 
functions of officers within the school system. 
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Superintendent ^ Blewett was followed by Superintendent 
Chadsey. In another part of this number of the Journal comment 
is made on Mr. Chadsey's success in bringing about a reorganiza- 
tion of the Detroit school board. His experiences and his methods 
of dealing with his own school system threw much light on Chicago 
problems, which are not altogether different from those which 
appear in the city of Detroit. 

The third hearing was devoted to a discussion by Superintendent 
Spaulding of Minneapolis. Mr. Spaulding gave an account of the 
action of the Minneapolis board in formulating rules of its own 
which gave to the superintendent of schools the largest authority 
under the board in conducting school matters, both on the financial 
and on the educational side. 

Superintendent Maxwell of New York was unable to accept the 
invitation of the Committee to attend the hearing, but sent a long 
communication in which he set forth the general plans of organiza- 
tion which seemed to him wise. 

Another hearing was devoted to a statement by Leonard P. 
Ayres, of the Russell Sage Foundation, of the elements which, in 
his judgment, ought to be incorporated into a revised statute. 
Mr. Ayres indicated ten points which he thought ought to be 
included in the revised law, and he also indicated certain general 
characteristics which he thought ought to appear. The general 
characteristics on which he laid stress were as follows: The law 
should be simple and clear, leaving details to the board. In the 
second place, there should be definite provision in the law for a 
single-headed system; that is, the business management of the 
schools should be subordinated to the educational management. 
Thirdly, provision should be expUcitly made for keeping the public 
informed with regard to the success of the school organization and 
with regard to its operations. An elective board, as will be indi- 
cated in a later enumeration of his items, undoubtedly would bring 
about such pubUc interest and spread of information. Finally, 
Mr. Ayres pointed out that there should be close co-operation 
between school and municipal authorities in financing the school 
system. The ten points which Mr. Ayres regarded as essential to 
a revised statute were presented by him in the following terms: 
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1. Brief and clear. Board given power to adopt regulations to meet city's 
needs. 

2. Board of seven, unpaid, serving for three years and elected at large in 
spring election held in school houses every second year. (2+2+3.) 

3. A single-headed system with superintendent as chief executive officer. 

4. Board elects superintendent and fixes his salary. May elect for five- 
year term or for shorter term. After term elapses, tenure continues until board 
takes new action. Board elects all other employees on nomination of super- 
intendent. 

5. Board is charged with duty of providing ordinary educational facilities 
and given wide latitude in supporting special ones. 

6. Employees to be elected each year for three years and thereafter for 
terms of three years. 

7. Board shall adopt salary schedules. 

8. Board has power to build and repair buildings, buy land, etc. 

9. Board shall prepare budget each year. It is submitted to mayor for 
approval. If approved, it becomes part of city tax budget. If any item is 
disapproved, mayor returns with reasons. 

Board reconsiders and holds public hearing. If five members now vote 
to adopt budget, it is passed despite mayor's disapproval. This process con- 
tinues until budget is adopted. 

10. Bond issues submitted to vote of people at school elections. 

The committee of the council, as stated above, expects to formu- 
late as a result of its hearings a statute which will be presented at 
Public Educa- ^^^ '^^^^ meeting of the state legislature. In the 
tion Association meantime a number of citizens who have been inter- 
in Chicago ested in the schools of Chicago are formulating plans 
foT: the organization of a Public Education Association. The state- 
ment which this association is issuing as a call for the new organi- 
zation is as follows: 

A citizens' association for the consideration of school problems is a natural 
expression of the interest which the citizens of this city have always taken in 
the government of their schools. If one looks into the history of the school 
system of Chicago, he finds that long after other phases of the municipal 
government had been intrusted to representatives the people continued school 
districts as separate units and voted directly upon matters of school construc- 
tion and school management. The reason why the school system was thus 
turned over to representatives only very reluctantly is easy to understand. 
The people were so much concerned with the education of their children that 
they insisted on keeping in direct contact with the whole machinery of school 
organization as long as possible. 
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When the city grew so large that there had to be a consolidation of the 
different districts, there was still a general desire to keep the school organiza- 
tion as flexible as possible. There was accordingly no rigid division of func- 
tions. When the school board was organized, its powers were borrowed 
directly from the community as a whole and were defined in the broadest and 
most indefinite terms. The school board was very little limited in its appoint- 
ment of officers or in its government of the details of school organization. The 
present situation is the result of this type of development; the city of Chicago 
is operating, so far as its schools are concerned, under a law that is altogether 
inadequate for the great machinery which is necessary in the conduct of a 
public-school system that has entirely outgrown primitive forms. For example, 
the superintendent of schools in this city is not a statutory officer. He has no 
legally defined rights. He is simply the servant of the Board of Education and 
in his relations with the board he is not able to bring any large professional 
principles to bear as opposed to the wishes of the majority of the board. It is 
not to be assumed that a superintendent thus undefined and without special 
powers will be able to carry on his professional activities without serious 
embarrassment. In the same way the rights and obligations of teachers have 
been left in a very loosely defined condition, with the result that from time 
to time it becomes necessary for drastic action to correct practices that have 
gradually grown up in an undefined situation. 

It is not necessary for a citizens' organization to attempt to judge of the 
merit of any particular controversies that have arisen. Indeed, it should be the 
aim of such an organization to keep distinctly out of controversies. The fun- 
damental fact is that the present form of organization is such that it permits 
long-drawn-out controversies. Citizens have a right to ask for a revision of 
the situation which will safeguard their interests against controversies. Safe- 
guards of the tj^e desired can be provided only when there is clearness in the 
definition of rights and obligations. 

Under these circumstances a citizens' organization which will make it its 
duty to study carefully those broad principles of organization which ought to 
appear in a statute governing the school organization is not only legitimate, but 
is the only natural method of securing an unprejudiced revision of the situation. 
When the school district was small and the people could come into first-hand 
contact with the course of study, with the qualifications of the teachers, and 
with the needs in the matter of school buildings, it was possible for them to be 
intelligent without a special organization. Even in these earlier days it is to 
be said that citizens did not make any careful scientific study of their problems. 
The type of intelligence which they exhibited was that type of personal knowl- 
edge of school matters which is always open to the possibility of bias. With 
the growth of the school system, and with the increase in the complexity of the 
course of study and the organization of schools, the possibility that the indi- 
vidual citizen will keep himself informed on school matters has been greatly 
reduced. Furthermore, the methods of scientific standardization of school 
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systems have rapidly developed in recent years and there is a fund of technical 
knowledge which is of great importance to citizens, but which can be given 
proper currency only through an organized effort to promote general intelli- 
gence on such matters. Finally, those who are genuinely interested in the 
organization of schools have, therefore, a new duty in providing the means 
for a careful study of the school situation and in providing that type of public 
support for movements of the right sort within the school system which shall 
insure legislation and board action making for the highest type of school work. 

Several cities in the United States have found it advantageous to carry 
on broad general campaigns of education in the matter of school organization. 
The possibility exists in the city of Chicago of organizing a movement that 
shall put an end to the unfortunate results of the present undefined school 
situation through a careful study of the needs of the city and through a careful 
study of the proper principles of legislation that should underlie a revision of 
the school laws. An unprejudiced association should be organized with the pur- 
pose of devoting itself to a careful examination of these general problems, and 
should give its support to the drafting and enactment of a body of revised laws 
that shall put the school system on a sound modern foundation. 

It is with this purpose in view that the Public Education Committee has 
undertaken to form a Public Education Association, with the confident antici- 
pation that men and women of all occupations and all shades of opinion who 
have the interests of Chicago's public schools seriously at heart will join with 
us to carry this purpose to fulfilment. 



